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] - THE | I now voluntarily yield to obtain one 
> = vw. kiss of affection ; but it cannot be—L 
: Cave of St. Sidwell ; feel it cannot be.” Rosa trembled al 
f (Concluded from our last.) most to fainting, and felliuto her moth- 
. « Ah no!” replied Rosa, “ she is er’s arms agonized beyond description. 

nou busy with her pen, to make you ss Poor child + cried Julia, 66 I have 
: , acquainted with the events of her past distressed thee too much; this parting 

life; when that painful task is com. embrace, and I will exerteyery facul- 
- pleted, she claims your promise to || ‘¥Y t© act this last scene with be coming, 
r plice her ina conventy and there, with. |j 'eselution Go Rosa; sweet innocent $ 
. out daring to ask one parting look, it || ™4Y¥ Heaven’s blessing be on thee, and 

is her intention to quit you forever.” || the prayers of awretched sinner avail $ 

“Tt must be so,” said Reginald, mus- — Go, child, go; the scene will 

ing ; 1 will write immediately to the || 89°" be too shocking—g0» £e, go——."” 
‘ saperieure of St. Sidwell’s abbey, and || Rosa took the paper whichher mothe 
Al procure her admission. Bring the || °* held towards her, and pressing her 

















paper to me when it is finished,” Ro- 
fa returned to her mother’s chamber ; 
te found the guilty penitent in a 
state of nervous irritation, which gave 
Ympioms of a fever. She called Ro- 
‘eto her, with tenderness ;—* Child,” 
said she, ** would thy pure soul shrink 

m an embrace? not all the pangs 
inflicted by remorse, shame, or a tor- 


fly 

ha : Thenting conscience, can equal the an- 
gee § Stish of a mother who feels herself 
, to § the object of abhorrence to her own 


-Sffspring. My very heart's blood would 











hand, as if with an assurance of pity 
and forgiveness, quitied the room, and 
returned to her father, repeating ta 
him what had passed, and presenting 
the letter, he instantly unclosed it, and 
read as follows. 

«“ In what language, most injured of 
men, shall I address you, I have transe 
gressed against the laws of religion 
and morality, without one plea to mit- 
igate the pangs of self-reproach. In 
the intoxicating round of vanity all is 
delusion, but the world now fades 











unto the woman who deviates from 
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from my view, and I behold only the 
horrors attendant uponinfamy. Woe 


the path of duty and virtue! But I 
must be brief: I have erred, I have 
suffered, and am now self condemned. 
When I quitted that home, which your |' 
fond affection should have endeared 
to me beyond every thing, the vilest 
passions degraded my nature ; and in 
my endeavour to shun the reproach of 
an indignant husband, I plunged into 
new crimes. Tstook refuge with the | 
Chevalier Windenbourn; while un- 
der his protection Rosa was bora ; the 
first pang of remorse I had ever ex- | 
perienced, was occasioned by her in- | 
fantile caresses. I considered that 1 
had basely deprived her of birthright, | 
and formed the determination of re- | 
storing her to your arms, with the most 
solemn asseveration that she was your 
child; I accordingly dispatched my. 
attendant, Madeline, with proper di- 
rections : but, alas! my rashness ex- 
posed them to the most dreadful dan- 
gers, the Carriage in which they trav-| 
elled was surrounded by a banditti, the | 
servants murdered, Madcline reserv- 
ed for the most horrible fatc, and my. 
infant left to perish ThoughI had_ 
not acted asa wife, I felt as a mother; 
and the unfeeling Windenbourn, dis-. 
gusted by my sadness and incessant, 
Jamentations, left me, to pursue an ob- | 
ject ‘more capable of inspiring plea-. 
sure, than a heart-broken repentant’ 
wife. Destitute of fame, of fortune, 
and even of hope, I sunk into the 
most abject state of misery ; and, to’ 
secure the very means of existence, 
became the abandoned creature you | 
found me. Chance introduced me to| 








Fernando; the remains of a beautiful | 


person hail still power to enchant him, 
and as he made me the welcome offer 
of entire seclusion from society, I ac- 
cepted his proposals ; necessity, not 
inclination, directed my choice, and for 
several years he treated me kindly, 
but new pursuits changed his inclina- 
tions, and I was at length degraded 
intoa menial. Thus was I situated 
when your appearance. at the Abbey 
roused all the dreadiul tumults of my 
soul—how I adored you—how I ab- 
horred myself—Oh, Reginald ! I am 
punished, no human pang can inflicta 
torture equal to conscious guilt.—Had 
you been weak enough to have par- 
doned and received me to your arms, 
[should have depised you—but your 
indignant frown was annihilation to 
me—from that moment I resolved to 
rid the earth of a wretch beneath its 
pity, though above its scorn. The 
measure of my crimes is complete— 
the poison creeps through my veins— 
my words are ipcoherent—Reginald, 
do not include ap innocent child in 
your maledictions omits mother—the 
cold earth will soon cover this frail 
form—let the remembrance of Julia's 
sins be buried with her—one tear, Re- 
ginald, is all I ask—adieu, for ever. 
JULIA” 
Whatever were the feelings of Re- 
ginald on perusal of this letter, had he 
even felt inclined to pardon the trans- 
gressor, his sensibility was awakened 
too late for the guiliy Julia, who exe 
pired in Rosa’sabsence All the love 


he had once felt for nis wife, while ine’ 


bloom of innocence and beauty mant- 
led on her cheek, was now transferred’ 
to the lovely Rosa, her happiness was 
his only care ; and now that self deit- 
sion was banished by the sacred feel 
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to my friendship? He considers it as |! no longer able to resist‘ Command,, 
a happiness to me to see myself res- | said he to his friend, ¢ and I will obey; 


tored to the favour of my father. Can | 


he suppose that, less gencrous than 
himself, I can ever abandon him, or 
lead him myself to the feet of my fa- 
ther, to solicit pardon for a fault of 
which I alone am guilty? Give me 
other advice if you wish me to fol. 
low it.’ These words were succeeded 
by a silence,which was only interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of Rainuif, who came 
to Roger, and presented him with a 
purse filled with gold. 

‘ [[ere,’ said he, ¢ is a small portion 
of what I have received from your 
family. Permit one. who is so tender- 
ly and respectfully devoted to you, to 
have the honour to offer you this fee- 
ble resource, which is now become 
necessary to you. I have lost a wile 
in whom centered all the happiness 
of my life, Ihave seen this money 
increase from ycar toyear, without an- 
nexing any value toit; render itdear 
to me by deigning to accept it.’ 

‘Yes, my dear Rainult,1 do accept 
it,” exclaimed Roger with transport, 
‘and I think I do myself honour in 
receiving it..——* And you Robert, you 
have heard this offer; will you now 
advise me to abandon both him and 
yourself, and to deliver you both up 
to the vengeance of my father ?’}—At 
this exclamation, so noble and affect- 
ing, tears of gratitude and tenderness 
inundated the countenance of Robert. 
He could not express what he felt. He 
threw himself on the neck of his 
friend ; and whilc their arms clasped 
each other, the worthy and modest 
Rainulf left them, to avoid receiving 
the thanks of his young lord, and went 











to look after the horses. Rohert was 


icad me wherever you please: I can 
i) tw 
only love and follow you. . Wie 


| 
| Roger retired for a moment to re-% | 


| cover the composure of his mind, that 


, hemight the better decide what course * 


totake. The remembrance of Elvi- 
\ge united with every thought; she 
‘appeared to him worthy of a throne 5 
but he was compelled to acknowledge 
that she wanted the splendour ofbirth 
and he long revolved in his mind how 
this obstacle might be surmounted. 
Ile recollected that Robert had always 
proved himself his equal in all their 
exercises and sports; and he conceiv- 
ed that the efforts he had made to ob- 
tain that success, would become much 
greater and more ardent when real 
laurels should be the prize. ‘* And 
who,’ said he to himself, ¢ shall dare 
to repulse him when he shall be crown- 
ed with glory?” This noble idea was 
aray of light that led to new pros- 
pects of the imagination, to which the 
young count gave himself up with a 
pleasing enthusiasm. He seemed al- 
ready to behold his friend forcing all 
who were witnesses to his actions to 
admire and respect him. But under 
what title could he appear? This 
embarrasing question led him to re- 
collect that he must himself present 
him, without the knowledge and sup- 
port of his father, in the places to 

which they might repair. He felt that 
every where it would be necessary to 

solicit a protection that might with 

right be refused. This thought dis- 

turbed and irritated him, and he ex- 

tricated himself from the difficulty by 

resolving not to make known his name, 





but to offer his seryices in the qnatity 
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of a simple candidate for the order of 
knighthood. IIe would receive no 
rewards but those he should merit. 
‘poe road to honour is open to all, and 


yo “Robert andhe might enter it together, 


without making known their names 
till they should have acquired suffi- 
cient glory not to have need of the 
‘support derived from the splendour 
of birth. 

No sooner had this idea presented 
itself to the mind of Roger, than he 
considered this plan as the only one 
that could satisfy all wishes, and he 
resolyed to seek no other. * Come hi- 





ther, come hither, my, dear Robert,’ | 
exclaimed he, with transport, ‘ there \ all three resolved, that, the more cer- 
yet existsa means to render us happy ; || tainly to escape the researches of the 


and it ison you that my future fate 
must depend.” Robert pressed him 
io explain his meaning. *¢ My friend,’ 
said he,‘ I claim all the rights I may 
have obtained over your heart. For 
the last time I give you a command ; 
promise me that you will faithfully 


obey.” ‘I promise,’ replied Robert | 


; 
j 


| 


; 
' 


with a rioble confidence; ‘I am cer-| 
tain that you will command nothing} 


¢ Well, then, from henceforth we are 
equals; misfortune and friendship u- 
nite us. Let us employ our courage 
to render ourselves illustrious, and by 
our actions compel the world to pay us 
homage. Your hervic deeds shall raise 
you above the honours which birth 
alone can confer : and my father him- 
self, dazzled with your glory, shall 
acknowledge every obstacle that can 
oppose my happiness removed, when 
your laurels entwine your sister.’ 


Robert admired the ardent hope of 


his friend; but his great soul was not 
dstonished at it. He felt that he could 


-that honour or virtue can disavow.’— | 


' 
| 
| 


| 


} 











— 
acquire honour and renown. ¢ I swear 
to obey you,’ said he; ‘ my desire to 
coutribute to your happiness will re- 
double my strength and my courage, 
and I shall be able to employ them in 
such a manner as to justify your cons 
fidence.’ 

This project, inspired by honour, 
love, and friendship, ended all the 
doubts and uncertainties of Roger — 
It was communicated to the faithful 
Rainulf, who learned with the most 
sincere and lively joy, that his young 
lord had chosen Robert to be his com- 
panion inarms. He felt all the im- 
portance of such a secret; and they 


count, the two friends should offer 
their services in quality of simple can- 
didates for the order of knighthood, 
but under the express condition that 
they should not be required to make 
known their real names and their birth, 
till they had rendered themselves il- 
lustrious by honourable achievements. 

The proposal of proceeding to the 
court of France was now again exam- 
ined. * Why,’ said Roger, ¢ should 
we remove to such a distance from 
places which are dear tous? Shall 
we not be «in danger of being lost 
among the crowd of warriors which 
incessantly surround the throne of the 
king of France? Since his defeats in 
Flanders, Philip no longer annexes 
the same value to martial glory, and 
appears to prefer peace. The means 
of signalizing ourselves may be rare ; 
and if we do not find frequent opport- 
tunities to prove our valour, we cane 
not acquire renown and honours. 
The fame of the count .of Toulouse 
seams to present us with a more ex? 
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tensive field, and one in which it will 
be more easy to gather laurels. 
courage and his power make him fear- 
ed; but, surrounded as he is by jeal- 
ous and ambitious princes, he is ob- 
liged to be almost continually at war 


to support himself against them. To 


him we will offer our services. —He 
will willingly receive warriors who 
only ask permission to fight under his 
orders. When he shall have cngaged 
his honour to us, we are certain of 
his protection against any violence.No 
sovereign better knows how to appre- 
ciate courage : he will not require us 
to disclose our names, and my father 
will never suspect that we have chos- 
en an asylum in his court: I even 
foresee, that irritated at my flight, and 
the silence I must for some time ob- 
serve, he will resolve to punish me 
by appearing to have entirely forgot- 
ten me.’ 

This last plan was adopted. The 
two friends resolved to carry it immer 
diately into execution, and the same 
evening directed their course towards 
Toulouse. 

(To be continued. ) 
SS 
THE HILL OF LIFE. 
from the Savage. 


(Concluded.) 


: Arming observed him, for some 
time, in his descent ; and took notice 
that, having proceeded a little way, he 
found a green place on the side of the 
hill, where there was a spring of water. 
Having refreshed himself, he sat down 
torest ; and immediately began toex- 
amine the nature of the grass, which 
was the production of so sterile a soil. 


His | 


a 


|| some time, and then took out his pock, 
et perspective, and observed the mov® 
ment of the clouds, with as much com- 
posure as. he had formerly done on the 
summit of the mountain. ‘ Wonder- 
ful elasticity of the human mind!” 
exclaimed Armine, as he turned round 


|| from the contemplation of the Decline 


of Life. Wonderful elasticity of the 
human mind, which causes to yield 
to the pressure of circumstances!—- 
which enables it to support with tran- 
quility the greatest possible misfor- 
tunes |” 

Care now became the constant com- 
panion of Armine, though he was still 
accompanied by Hope. Hope had lost 
a great part of her magical power, but 
still was able to soften the influence of 
Care, and calm the occasional perture 
bations of his mind. He adopted vari- 
ous schemes for passing the time of 
his continuance on the mount; but the 
issue ofevery one was the same—dis- 
appointment, Sometimes he joined 

the yotaries of pleasure; and some- 
times, the lovers of wisdom. Pleasure 

ended in smoke; and knowledge was 

the parent of despair. Sometimes he 

employed himself in gathering togeth- 

er the glittering stones that may be 

found on the summit of the mountain ; 

but the exertion, necessary in this con- 

temptible pursuit, was painful in the 

extreme. He then endeayoured to de- 

rive amusement from dispersing a- 

broad what he had collected together < 

and the issue of the whole was ‘ vanie 

ty and vexation of spirit.’ 

The Temple of Fame stood on a 

rugged promontory of the mountain, 

which was suspended over the black 

and putrid waters of Infamy. The 








He continued this employment for 





building was magnificent beyond de- 
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scription, its summit was hid in the 
clouds. The voice of the goddess was 
heard from the temple, inviting the ap- 
proaches of all; but the attempt to 
obey the invitation was attended with 
danger. Every one was desirous to 
enter, in order to leave some memorial 
of having performed the journey of 
life; but few, very few, were fuund 
able to surmount the obstacles which 
impeded the entrance. The daring ad- 
venturer, whose heart beat high with 
the love of glory, pressed forward 
through dangers of every description. 
Frightful rocks and yawning caverns, | 
giants of tremendous dimensions, and | 
spectres of terrific farms, opposed nis! 
progress. 





Envy, Malice, Hatred, An- 
ger, Slander, Revenge, and athousand | 
others, armed with “ firebrands, ar- | 
rows, and death,” stood in array al 
gainst him. The hero who beeke 
through their ranks and entered the! 
temple covered with blood was recciv- : 
ed with shouts of joy and the sound of 
the trumpet. . 

Armine essaycd to cnter: but Pov-| 
erty, a gaunt and haggard monster, ef- 
fectually baffled every attempt, and 
drove him away from the precincts of | 
the building. Here he was seized by’ 
Discase, who hurried him away to the | 
descent of the mountain. 

As he passed down the Decline of ! 


Life, every thing wore a gloom ofdes-' 
pondence. Dark clouds hung over. 





| Weary & dejected,he tottered along» 
| until, ere he was aware, he stood on 
| the banks of the River. <A thick fog, 
' an everlasting cloud, rested on the face 
of the waters. Nothing was tobe seen, 
| Hething was to be heard, It was the 
reign of Darkness, Silence, Inanity, 
Death. While he yet lingered, he re- 
ceived a last visit from the companion 
of his youth. Hope appeared, arrayed 
in a robe of resplendent whiteness.— 
She directed her hand toward the op- 
posite side of the river. The clouds 
broke away fora moment. He had, 
or fancied he had, a glimpse of a bright- 
er region Time hurried him into the 


stream ; andhe was heard of no more, 
—_———— — a 
For the New-York Weckly Museum. 











Mr. Editor, 
Permit me through the channel of 
| your useful and intelligent paper to com- 
municate a few brief Aints 
TO ELIZABETH E.COMFORTLESS, 
Madam, 

Arrer maturely descanting over 
your effusions of discontent against the 
weather, and et the same time observ- 
ing your soliciting from him, ‘ some 
method to redress your grievances ;” 
I therefore submit the following t 
your commentating judgment: 

«“ You may perhaps think me of 4 
very singular cast,” when I tell you, 
that I consider the greater part, (and 
perhaps the whole) of your sufferings 
occasioned by your own selfish and 


| 
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h. ishead : and nothing was heard but’! imprudent folly. 
the Sereaming of the raven from the | Addressing yourself to the weather P 
sé lig ‘htning blasted oak,” and the hoot-| you say, “ aches and pains of all kinds 
~ the owl from the mouldering he daily fastens on your poor old bonesy 
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turret. He entered the valley of Old | (you may mean young bones) and as . 
Age. he air became dark. The for corns why you’ve a complete ia? 
funerea) | ; cypress overshadowed his||fatch, whose sudden twitchings 4° 





‘shootings goes to your very beat 
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every time that he happens to feel in 
an ill humour.” Pardon the exclama- 
tion madam, but without exaggeration, 
your sex are daily looked upon by 
mankind as possessing the most insta- 
bility of all beings; your actions being 
composed principally of the greatest 
inconsistencies ; for when Mr. Wea- 
ther breathes forth his mild and in- 
vigorating rays upon you, then, we 
often behold fart of you habilled with 
cloth riding habits, as if boreas winged 
his howling flights through the atmos- 
phere: and at other times, when the 
north piercing blasts surround you, 
then, you’re clad in your thin musitns, 
without any other garment much 
warmer than itself ; and with shoes, if 
huog in the air, the wind would al- 
most rend to pieces,and literally speak- 
ing, as if made merely for the name, 
instead of a preventive against the 
Weather and decency. 

If you are gently reproved, and ad- 
vised to guard against those evils, by 
dressing yourselves to comport with 
the weather; with thick clothes anc 
stout shoes, whey unavoidably reaui- 
site to preserve health, you only give 
in return a half sneer and drop your 
heads, and in your opinions imagine, 
I suppose, that a good Jlannel binder 
would totally deform the symmetry and 
turnings of your angelic forms; and 
as for stout shoes, they would entirely 
mis-shape each sfrout of your delicate 
supporters. 


‘Tis thus madam, or Miss Comfort. 
dess, that you are the entire means of 
@ great proportion of your sufferings ; 
and repeatedly when on your evening 
€xcursions or freaks of pleasure, you 
venture forth without monsieur Ha- 





bille, who is indubitably the best means 








of prevention against those painful in- 
quietudes that you so bitterly com- 
plain of; and ae for the * pestilential 
effiuvia” of Mr. Weather’s breath, that 


you likewise groan of, as causing so 


much indisposition, particularly in 
your sex, should not be wholly attri- 
buted to him ; forbelieve me, ‘tis thase 
littie nicities that are procured at the 
“ Belling and Cooling” shops that 
prove of so serious an import to your 
olfactory nerves, and renders you 





“ thro’ life, poor, wretched, nervous? | 
and weak creatares ; consigning you | 


betimes tothe ruthless arms of death.” 
Madam, should these hints prove 
beneficial, I should be happy to hear 
from you, and leave it to the delibera- 
tion of your calm judgment, if to pre- 
vent, is not far better than to cure. 


I should say more but the thoughts | 
that are continually rising in my mind | 


_of the inconsistency ofyour sex,creates 


in me such uneasiness that Iam appre- 
hensive of loosing the power of my 
weak internal faculties, and am cone 
strained to throw by my pen until an- 
other occasion offers. 

I am, madam, with feelings of anx- 


iety for the future welfare.of your sex, _ 


your would-be friend and physician, 
ROLLA EASY, 


THE FATAL EFFECTS OF JEALOUSY- 


Love is a passion of which every 
heart is susceptible ; but it produces 
different effects in each. Every na- 
tion, every man perhaps, has a partic- 
ular way of expressing his passion. 


Love, in England, partakes of the | 
gloomy character of the nation, and © 
necessarily produces melancholy Love, — 


viewed in this light, seldom promises 
an agrecable prospect, bat never fas 
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© interest us, and what merits our at- 
Yention more, to show the fatal effects 
of this sentiment, when neither tem- 
pered by reason or duty. 

Miss Sally H » the daughter 
of a rich merchant, had been brought 
up from her infancy with the son of 
one of her father’s friends; and these 
two children had entertained a passion 
for each other from their very child 
hood. The parents of Sally had not 
perceived this growing inclination 
which they otherwise would have strove 
to haye nipped in the bud; as the 
small fortune of Stanley, (which was 
the name of the youth,) rendered him 
an improper match for Miss Sally, 
who was likely to have a yery large 
estate. Notwithstanding the obstacies 
they were likely to meet with, on ac- 
count of the disparity of their fortunes, 
their mutual tenderness increased,and 
gained new strength in proportion as 
they increased in years. Miss Sally 
was naturally of a more melancholy 
disposition than her fair countrywo- 
men usually are: the utmost violence 
of its transports was naturally to be 
expected inher. She loved the more 
ardently, as having received an excel- 
Tent education, she was under the ne- 
cessity of sukmitting to all tne duties 
of her sex, and making her external 
behaviour incessantly calumniate the 
feelings of her own heart. 


By some means or other young Stan- 
ley gave his mistress room for jeal- 
ousy ; whether her suspicions were 
justly grounded or not is a matter of 
doubt; but the most trifling grounds 
are too much for asensible heart. Miss 
Sally had the resolution to dissemble 
for some time, and conceal her unea- 





siness; but at last, unable bonger to |] 








> 


keep silence, she gently upbraids her 
lover, and with tears in her eyes, says, 
* You know Stanley that I love you, 
and you only; if you continue your 
visits to Miss Jenny D———— you will 
be the cause of my death.” 

Stanley promissed whatever she re- 
quired in order to make her easy ; but 
he had more yivacity than love, or the 
suspicions of his mistress seemed to 
him wholly unjust, he did not keep 
his word, and the unhappy young lady 
was too soon informed of his double 
dealing. She suffered not the sigh or 
complaint to escape her lips, and af- 
fected a tranquility that Stanley, if he 
had loved like Sally, would easily have 
seen through ; she nourishes in her 
breast gloomy despair ; the eye of na- 
ture is more clear sighted than that of 
love. The parents of Sally,who doat- 
ed on hex, discover the secret uneasi- 
ness she suffers; they enquire of her 
the cause of it, but can get no satisfac- 
tory answer: they only obseryed the 
wildness of her looks ; that involunta- 
ry sighs sometimes escaped her. and 
that she in vain strove to restrain her 
tears. She comes one evening, ac- 
cording to custom, to receive the 
blessing of her father and mother, re- 
peatedly embraces them with unusual 
ardour, and at last reluctantly quite 
them with a deep sigh. Her mother, 
alarmed at this behaviour, asks her 
fresh questions, and intreats her to 
disclose the hidden cause of her uneéa- 
siness: Sally answers only by her 
tears; her parents renew their entreg- 
ties: she attributes it to a sudden lowe 
ness of spirits that she cannot get the 








better of, and at last quits them over _ 


whelmed with the most poignant grief. 
Maternal love is perhaps the mpéf' 
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restless and most easily alarmed of all 


the different species of love. Sally’s 
mother, tortured all night with the 
thoughts of the condition in which she 
had left her daughter, impatient to 
see her, rose at the break of day, and 
hastened to herapartment. Her hus- 
band in vain endeavours to dissuade 
her,by assuring her, that her fears are 
groundless. “You know not,” re- 
plies she, “ the feelings of a mother,” 
and hurries to her chamber. What 
a terrible spectacle strikes her eyes 
upon the entrance ; she sees her daugh- 
ter hanging upon one of the bed-posts, 
witha paper pinned on her breast, on 
which were wrote the following words: 
— For Love-” 

The mother, in the utmost conster- 
nation, flies to her daughter, in hopes 
she might be able to give her assist- 
ance, and calls her husband and the 
servants ; but theirassistance was use- 
less, the unfortunate young lady had 
been dead several hours. The rumour 
of this unhappy accident soon reached 
the ears of Stanley. He instantly fiies 
to Migs Sally’s chamber, exclaiming, 
“It is I who have been the murderer |” 
He throws himself on the dead body, 
ang bathes it with his tears. The pa- 
rents of Sally tear Stanley by force 
from the body, and imagining him in 
reality the murderer of their daughter, 
in the height of their distraction, the 
father rushes on'Stanley with his drawn 
sword, who neglecting to put himself 
a posture of defence,receives a mor- 
tal wound. 

“ Yes,” pursues he, “ itis I whe 
have murderer my dear Sally, and I 
thank heaven, that I shall accompany 
her to the grave!” He then relates 





What the family had been entirely ig-|| 





norant of till this moment. As soon 
as the parents of Sally found that he 
had been no ways concerned in her 
death, they endeavoured to give him 
all the assistance possible. ‘ No,” 
continued he; * I will not abuse your 
humanity All I require of your gen 
erous soul is, to hasten, if possible,the 
moment of my expiring ; I have been 
the cause of the death of your daugh- 
ter, of all that I adored ; ItisI who 
has sacrificed her, by not loving her 
as she deserved ; my indiscretion ex- 
cited her with jealousy; I die with 
pleasure of the wounds you gave me 5 
I implore one single favour only ; per- 
mit me to expire on my dear Sally’s 
breast.” The father and mother with 
tears dragged the youth close to their 
daughter ; he takes one of her hands, 
presses it to his lips, and expires with 
these words in his mouth: “ Oh my 
dear Sally, is my death alone sufficiens 
to cancel my crime !” 

—_—_—_—_— ee 

THE CHANGE OF RINGS. 

«“ Two lovers bound themselves by 
mutual faith to separate during the late ’ 
ter part of the seven years war, or as 
long as the officer chose to serve, or 
the campaign lasted: they agreed, 
however, to consider themselves as 
engaged, and accordingly exchanged 
rings and swore eternal and inviolable 
constancy. This affair was signified on 
the rings, and the initials of the words 
were engraven on each : 

On the ring of the lady which she 
had given her lover, were the follow- 
ing letters. 

A. I. L. T. N. A. F. A. 
Alas! I languish truly, now adored 
Sriend, adieu ! 





| On the ring which the gentlgman 


——$——— 
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gave to her, were the following letters. 
H. T. F. T. P. E. 
Hold thy faith, thy pains endure. 

_ After an absence of eighteen 
months, the officer returned at the end 
of the war. in expeetation of marrying 
he lady, but found her wedded to a- 
nother. He went immediately to her, 
to reproach her infidelity, but was re- 
ceived with great coldness,and abusive 
raillery. On this bare mention of the 
ring and the verses on it, she desired 
him, with an insultiog smile, to read 
the letters backwards on the ring she 
had given him, and he would find their 
true meaning. 

Adieu, for ay, no true lover is absent. 

On hearing this he was so enraged, 
that he begged the same favour to read 
his ring likewise in the inyerse order 
of the letters, and she would also dis- 
cover their true signification. 
Lgregious perfdy ! thon art false 

thou hariot ! 


VARIETY. 


> 

















CURIOUS ABSTRACTS PROM ORIGINAL 
; WILLS. 


Stephen Swaine, late of St. Glave, 
Southwark, proved, Feb. 1770. “I 
give and bequeath unto *** *** and 
Mary, his wife, the sum of six pence a 
piece, to buy each of them a halter, for 
fear the sheriff should not be provided.” 

William Blacket, Esq. late gover- 
nor of Plymouth, proved, October 
i782. desire my body may be kept 
as leng as it may not be offensive, and, 
that one of my toes or fingers may be 
cut off to secure a certainty of my be- 
ing dead I also make this farther re- 
quest, to my dear wife, that as she has 
been troubled with one old fool, she | 
will not think of marrying a second.” 

John Goss, late of the city of Bristol, 


1796.— My executrix, to pay out of 
the first monies collected, unto my be- 
loved wife, Hester Goss, (if living) tne 
sum of One Shilling, which I give her, 
asa token of my love, that she may 
buy hazle nuts, as I know slre is betrer 
pleased with craking them, than she 
is with mending the hoies in her stock- 
ings.” 





—- 


WORTH. 


« Worth makes tho man,” Pope 
says; and every body acknowledges 
ithe truth of the sentiment; but then 
ithe question is, what makes worth ?— 
|The moralists will tell you “ it is vir- 
tue; but the man of the world says it 
meney.’ And indeed in this age of 
Reason the latter definition seems al- 
/most universally to prevail When . 
‘it is asked how much a man is worth, 
|the answer generally has an exciusive 
\reference to his property. If he has 
wealth, the replier to the question says 
‘he is worth so many pounds, but if he 
_be very poor, though he should pos- 
sess the intelligence of a Newton, and 
ithe benevolence of a Howard, “ He is 
‘not wortha groat” Thus the worth 
‘of a man, like that of beef and butter, 
‘is reckoned by pounds, shillings and 
pence. 








CONTENTMENT. 


“See (said Achemet, -pointing to 
-ariver in which several young swans 
were eagerly swiming, after their own 
shadows in the stream) those silly birds 
imitate mankind ; they are “in pursuit 
. of that which their own motion puts to 
flight ; behold others that have tired 
‘themselves with their unnecessary la- 
bour, and sitting still, are in posses 
ision of what their utmost endeavours 
‘could never have accomplished. Thus, 
my son, happiness is the shadow of 
‘contentment, and rests, or moves for- 
ever, with its original.” ' 





SATIRE, 
Is asort of glass, wherein beholds#s 





Matiner, deceased, proyed, May 19 y=} 





do gencrally discover eyery body's 
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face but their own; which is their chief 
reason for that kind reception it meets 
with in the world, and that so very 
few are offended with it. 





Men must have fudblick minds, as 
wellas salaries; or they will serve fri- 
vate ends atthe public cost. It was 
Roman virtue, that raised the Roman 
glory. 

LINES 


Toa piece of Ice Plant taken from a lady's 
bosom. 


From that celestial bosom lost, 

Where late f saw thy brilliance glow, 
Bright spray of vegetative frost, 

‘Thou faintest for thy kindred snow. 


Return, then, to thy bed of snow, 

Thy glittering leaf again unfold : 
Go—to her snowy bosom go— 

So white, so pure—and ah! so cold. 





ANECDOTES. 
THE HUMANE RIFLEMAN. 


During the attack on New-Orleans 
on the ever memoral 8th of January 
last, a British officer having advanced 
at the head of his column too near our 
lines, though yet at some distancé, 
was meditating a retreat, when his at- 
tention was arrested by the sight of a 
rifle presented at him, whilst the uu- 
employed fingers of the militiaman, 
who presented it, beckoned him to 
come in. He hesitated—but only for 
a moment: he came inand surrender- 
ed himself a prisoner to the Tennes- 
sean who with such facetious humanity 
had thus saved his life. On express- 
ing his mortification at having surren- 
dered to so irregular a foe, he was ask- 
ed why he did not escape as his anta- 
gonist was at such a considerable dis-' 
tance from him. Much mortified, he 
replied— I had no alternative; for I 
have beeu told these d—d Yankee Ri- 
flemen cap pick a squirrel’s eye out as 
far as they can see.” 

The following anecdote occurred at 
Boston. A lady having cut an adver- 


intention to send it to the printer for 
further information, pinned it upon her 
gown. A gentleman (to whom she 
was partial) observing that it began 
with * To Let,” asked, At what price, 
madam? She looked at the piece and | 
perceiving his drift, answered, 4 the 
hrice of your hand, sir ' 





- 


REALITY OF WITCHES 


An old woman, Jane Wenham by 
nam6, was tried for witchcraft at the 
Hartford assizes in England, in the 
year 1712. The judge who presided at 
the trial, wishing to save her life, told 
the jury, that some you7g women un- 
questionably possessed the powers of | 
witchcraft, but he believed they always 
lost those magical powers when they | 
grew old. 

— —— 

A philosopher and a wit were cross- 
ing the water, when a high gale aris- 
ing, the philosopher seemed under 
great apprehensions fest he should go 
to the bottom, “ Why ,” said his friend, | 
“that will suit your genius to a tittle 5 
as for my part, | am only for skimming 
the surface of things.” 





A SHEBRP’S HEAD. 


A gentleman was expostulating with 
his wife, with some degree ofasperity, 
for not consulting his appetite, in her 
provision for the table. ‘You know 
(exclaimed he) that I am remarkably 
fond of a sheep’s head and yet I never | 
have one.” Excuse me, my dear, re- 
plied the wife, for presuming to con- | 
tradict you; but really, I think you are 
never withvut one. 


—————_—_ 


The wife of a noble Venetian hav-~ 
ing lost her only son, gave herself up 
to the most lively grief. <A friendly 
priest, wishing to consol] her, badeher | 
remember, how God commanded A- | 
braham to sacrifice his only son. “ Ah, 

reverend father," replied she, “ God ° 








tisement out of a newspaper with an 
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would never have demanded such 4 sas 
crifice of a mother.” 


————— _ ——4 
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The Reapers’ Song. 


Vez verdant hills, ye smiling fields, 
Thou earth, whose breath spontaneous 
yields 
To Man a rich supply ; 
Echo, whose mimic notes prolong, 
The melting strain and bear along 
Ger distant glades and caves among 
The mountain shepherd’s artless song 
Soft swelling to the sky. 


Attend the reapers joyful lays 
And hear the tribute of their praise 

To Nature’s bounteous King, 
Whose voice, loud sounding from the Pole, 
In thunder oft is heard to roll, 
And oft has melted down the soul 
When murmuring along, it stole 

The Zephyr’s silken wing! 


With bread the heart of man to cheer, 
See, bending low, the ripened ear 
Bows its luxuriant head : 

In vain ye swains, had been yeur care, 
Had not He caused the blight to spare 
The promise of the Summer fair, 
And bade the Sun, the Rain, the Air, 

Their gracious influence shed : 


He bade the soft refreshing gale 
Blow gently down the teeming vale 
Nor hurt the pecping grain 
But when the ear began to rise, 
To him we raise our anxious eyes ; 
Who from the cisterns of the Skies 
Hath sent in mercy, rich supplies ; 
Karly and latter rain. 


And now his hand hath crown’d our toil, 
We joy, like those that share the spoil 

The harvest home to bear ? 
‘With shouts the laughing pastures ring, 
‘With grateful hearts, ye reapers, sing 
The praise of Heaven's eternal King, 
‘Thro’ whose paternal care ye bring 

The produce of the Year.-- 








— 


| To-day the genial zephyrs, breathe, 








CARE AND LOVE. 

Gay Love one morning breathing sweet, 

With flowers and myrtle’s flaunting, 

Encountering Care in Hymen’s streets, 
Thus spake in accents taunting. 


** Why do you damp the glowing mind ¥ 
Why chill the ardent bosom ? 

When I fond hearts together bind ; 
’Tis you attempt to loose them. 


When I the cheek with roses strew, 
The lip with nectar sprinkle, 

You dry the lip, contract the brow, 
And give the cheek a wrinkle. 


When I give life its sweetest charm, 
And wake its keenest relish, 

You fill the bosom with alarm, 
And mar what I embellish.” 


“ Peace” answer’d Care, “ your taunts 
forego, 
Truth frowns at your perversion, 
For every lasting joy you know, 
Depends on my exertion, 


When fortune smiles you give delight, 
You teach the heart to languish, 

But when distress and want unite, 
You but increase the anguish. 


While I extend my guardian powers 
To hearts by you united, 

But for my aid your wreaths of flowers 
By frosts would goon be blighted. 


Cease then, and we4l our efforts join, 
To increase and guard life’s treasure 
The task to shield from ills be mine, 
Be yours to Leighten pleasure.” 
aD 4 a —— 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


To-day the Sun with cloudless ray, 
Beams joy and happiness around : 

To-morrow winds tempestuous play, 
And sleet adorns the frozen ground: 


Such is the doom to man assign’d-— 
Such are the changes of his mind. 


The fragrance of the op’ning year 
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To-morrow sees the barren heath, 
And vegetation disappear: 

Such is the fate of human kind— 

Such are the changes of the mind. 


To-day the sun of Pleasure smiles, 

Youth, Joy and Beauty, deck the scenes ; 
The magic wand of Hope beguiles, 

And not a dark cloud intervenes : 


Sugh is the view to youth assign’d— 
Such the delusions of the mind. 


To-morrow disappointment lowers, 

Care’s canker gnaws the aching breast, 
Regret each passing moment sours, 

Or Sorrow rears her gorgon crest : 


Such is the doom to man assign’d— 
Such are the changes of the mind. 


To-day deceitful Fortune wears 

The gladd’ning smile of Joy and Peace ; 
We seek not sorrow’s bidden snares, 

That soon may bid our pleasure cease ; 


Qur prospects fair, and unconfin‘d, 
Yield sweet contentment to the mind. 


To-morrow wears another face, 

And dark’ning clouds obscure the view ; 
In vian the past scenes we retrace, 

Qp strive the future to pursue: 


But dreary are the thoughts assign’d, 
To occupy the gloomy mind. 


To-day then let us all prepare, 

For what the morrow may produce ; 
to-morrow be our chiefest care, 

To put each hour to proper use : 


Move in the sphere by Heav’n design’d, 
And regulate the wand’ring mind. 
“EP > > ‘ne 
THE WIG. 
A barber once of great renown, 
Form’d a strange magic wig— 
‘TWas made just so to fit each clown, 
Each silly wight and prig. 


For men of senge it would not da, 
(Men taught in wisdom’s schools, ) 
But fitted well the Apish crew 
Who follow fashion’s rules. 














When e’er a fopling, spruce and trim, 
In macaronish ton, 

Sees it, he thinks twas made for him, 
So always puts it on. 

And those who wear sixteen cravats, 
Just to odduce their chin, 

It fits like numskull’s heads to hats, 
But looks as huge as sin. 


On beaux with coats like swallow’s tails, 
That reach e’en to their feet, 

And ladies who wear corset brails, 
It sets indeed compkete. 


And many a miss, with elbows bare, 
Who oggles and coquettes, 
It fits so snug, that you could swear 
’T was one of her frizettes. 
Nay more—but ’tis in vain to tell 
How many fashions sway--- 
Or those who have her victims fell, 
By folly led astray. 
Now reader, view this wig so neat, 
With fashion’s glass compare it ; 
And should you think yourself ’twould fit, 
Why then you'll please to wear it. 
eae 3 is @ aa 
THE ROBIN. 


A few mornings since, a robin perched upon 
a tree where hung the cage of another, 
They sung alternately the most touching 
strains. 


Axove the cage, were pin'd his mate 
The robin sung his plaintive lays, 
While she approach’d the wiry grate 
And join’d the dirge of happiest days, 
Ah! blest art thou, sweet music’s child 
Who oft can flutter round your fair, 
And warble strains, so soft and sweet 
They lead a captive, wan despair. 
But where yon yew-tree lifts its head 
And trembles gloomy in the gale, 
There is my Em™a’s turfy bed, 
Where eve oft lists my hopeless tale. 
Hopeless ? ah no ! the healing balm 
Bland hope diffuses o’er my breast ; 
Pitying, she bids my heart, ** be calm, 
For soon its throbbing pulse shall rese? 
Yes! Iwill hope ! for ’mong the shades; 
When life is o'er, I'll seek my love, 
Again I'll clasp the sainted maid, 
And claim her in the latid above f 
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Intelligence. 





The brig Abaelino, arrived at Bos- 
ton in 34 days from Marseilles, brings 
Paris papers to the 23d June, which 
contain the official account of the great 
overthrow of the whole French army 
on the 18th June last ; with the loss 
of all its cannon, baggage and stores— 
the rapid flight of Bonaparte to Paris 
—of his abdication of his throne ; and 
its acceptance by the legislative body. 
—Of the choice of a provisional go- 
vernment of five persons—and the de- 
claration of Marshal Ney in the house 
of peers, that the Allies would be in 
Paris in 6 or 7 days; and that their 
safety required that they should make 
an immediate application to the allied 
powers for peace. 

The following particulars of this 
great battle is from an English paper: 
—The French after they were routed, 
retired in the greatest disorder ; they 
threw down their arms by whole regi- 
ments; The Prussian cavalry gave 
them no rest, pursuing them the whole 
night. All the roads were choaked 
with the dying and the dead, with can- 
non, baggage, &c. Bonaparte’s car- 
riage, plate, correspondence, fell into 

-our hands. There were several thous- 

and proclamations found, dated from 
the palace of Lacken, near Brussels, 
for Bonaparte had promised to be at 
Brussels the 19th Their loss in kil- 
led and wounded is estimated at 40,000 
men. The number of cannon taken 
exceeds 300. The French Imperial 
Guard is said to have been nearly de- 
stroyed. 

On all sides was seen a total disre- 
gard of personal danger. The leaders 
were mingled in the heat of the fray 
like the meanest soldiers. The Duke 
of Wellington was in close conversa- 
tion with lord Uxbridge when the lat- 
ter received the ball in his knee. His 
lordship throughout the day had been 


foremost in danger and glory. Marshall 


Blucher, it is said, was for some mo-+ 
ments a prisoner. As to Bonaparte he 
was more than once inclosed among 
the British troops, and disentangled 
as it were, by miracle. 

«“ Never before, (says the Diitish 
commander)was IJ obliged to take such 
pains for victory, and never before was 
I so nigh being beaten,” as onthe 17th 
of June. 

Among the things which have failen 
into the hands of the victors is the 
Grand Order of the Black Eagle, 
which the king of Prussia had given to 
Napoleon: The insignia of the order 
bears the motto, “ Every one his own.” 
Butz thing which history will notice, 
and which deserves to be recorded, is, 
that the victory was decided at a place 
called“ La Belle Alliance.” 

A London paper says, that the after 
the battle of the second day the l’rench 
had the savage cruelty to cut off the 
ears of such of the Prussian prisoners 
us they did not butcher in cold blood. 
In return the Prussians gave 19 quat- 
ters after the 18th, 

Abdication of Bonaparte. 

In the French House of Peers, June 
22, 1815, the minister of the Interior 
read the following declaration in the 
name of the Emperor, to the French 
People: 

“ When I commenced a wat 
for the preservation of National inde- 
pendence, it was in the confidence 
that I should be seconded by a gene- 
ral union of the hearts and hands 0 


my people, and by the concurrence Oo - 


the national authorities. I had reased 
to hope for success, and I braved all 
the declarations of the allied powers 
against me. Circumstances seem now 
to be changed. I offer myself a sacri 


fice to the hatred of the enemies ot 


France. May it prove, that their de 
clarations were sincere, and that 
their enmity is directed against mY 
person ! 

“ My political life is ended ; and I 
proclaim my Son, under the title ® 








Napoleon II, Emperor of the F renche 
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allof this city. 


Crawfard, aged 64 years. 








————————™ 





shocking manner. In this situation 
he has languished from 
January until jast Sunday night, when 
he cxpired——Licut. Smith was imme- 
diately taken into eustody.” 


his mouth and shattered his head ina } 


e 20th of 


soen 
HONOR TO THE BRAVE. 


The memory of the lamented and 
heroic captain James Lawtence has re- 
ceived, during the present ‘session, an 
affectionate and interesting tribute of 
tespect from! the Legislature of New- 
Jersey, bis native ‘state.—At the re- 
quest of the inhabitants of the town- 
ship lately ‘called’ Maidenhead, in the 
county of ' Hunterdon, a bill was intro- 


Mrs. Dorsthy Buckmaster, wife of Mr. 
John Buckmaster, aged 33 
‘ be Surne Hone, aged 
r Leedel 


Mrs. Christina Polhemus, wife of Mr. Abra-. 
ham Polhemus aged 69 years. 
Mr. Alfred Perkins Nichols, son of Per- 
kins Nichols, esq. aged 9 years. 
Mr. Alexander Robertson, an old and re- 
spectable merchant of this city, in his 83d 
ear, © 5 
, Mr. Thomas Mullany. 
Mr. Thorn Anderson, aged 49. 
Mrs. Sarah Bradner, wife of Dr. Bradner, 
of Orange County. 10 atau 
Mr. Robert Goodman aged 62. 
Mr. Wiiliam B. Sterling, aged 22years. 
m Dr, William Hampton, i* the 34th year of 
is age. 
Of a lingering illness, Mr. Levi Valentine. 
After a short illness, Mr. Peter Slote, prin- 


Mr. Giles Shoals, a native of Connecticut, 


duced, and-(by an tinanimots vote of | ter, aged 50 years 


both houses) passed into’a law, which 
ditects that’ the Said township shall 
hereafter be called, “ The Township 
of ‘Lawrence."——Trenton True Amer. 


.. Nuptial, 


MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Lyell, Joseph H. Terry, esq. 
ofthe U. States Navy, to Miss Mary Wood, 
daughter of William Wood, esq. merchant, 
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By Dr. Romeyn, Charles Bostwick, esq. 
to Miss Phebe, Hubbs, both of this city. 
By the rev Mr. Washburn, Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Eldridge, to Miss Eliza Cecelia Trewil- | 
lager, daughter of J, Wood, of esq. this city | 
ee 


“0 Obituary. 


ep 
The City- Inspector. Reports the death of 67 
Persons.in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday) the 3d of February, 1816— | 
of the following Diseases : 
Catarrh, 1; consumption 11; convulsions 
$5 cramp in the stomach 1; dropsy 1; dysen. | 
1; fever Is hives orcroup 5 ; old age 2; | 
Sey 2; peripneumony 2: pleurisy 1 ;--- 
wmatism 1; small-pox 25;’still born 5; 


nown 1 i 2 
Total 67. + whooping cough 1; worms 2. 
DIED, 


M Esther Low, relict of the late Mr 
Joba Low, printer, aged 64. 
8. A. Orawfurd, relict of Gov. 





aged 26 years—found accidently drowned 
some time ago. 
Mr. Isaac Blew, a 25, accidentally 
' killed by the overturning of a chair. . 
Suddenly on Tuesday evening, supposed 
to be ina fit, Mrs. Awn Hoc, aged 67, of 
the Theatre, forty years a useful and respect- 
able actress on the American stage. She had 
retired to ber chamber but a few minutes, 
when one of the lodgers in the house discov- 
‘ered a smoke in her room, and on enteri 
: it found the candle fallen on the floor’ ; 
' kindling the cieling, and the old lady lying 
dead against thedoor—Gaz. | 





— vy f > 

At Goshen, on the 4th ult. Mrs. Gale, wife., 
of Samuel S Gale. of that town. im- 
mediate cause of her death was the running 


of a splinter under the thumb-nail, which ter- 


| minated in the Lock-jaw. The spli had 
| been some days in her thumb, but had been 
extracted. She was said to be very lively and. 
cheerful inthe ententainment of some compay, 
ny on Friday evening, and sat down to tea, 
apparently well, but she rose,her jaws 
were completely closed, and on Sunday she 
expired. Thits it not unfrequencly happens, 
that in the midst of pleasing enjoyments, 
Death,the destroyer,stands at our doors with: 
his commission. The admonition is forcible 
—Reader ! be ye also ready. Patriot. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, . 

The conclusion of eLia’s versification 
came too late for insertion this week—it will 
appear next week. 
A part of “ Zidon and Kezia” will also 
appear next week, provided we are previous- 
ly furnished with a//'the copy. More te:- 





James 


sons than one justify the measure, and in 
future we must attend te this rele in‘ all ¢ases. 
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BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS, 


‘Bxtracted from a work about to be publish. 
ed in this city, by Mr. Davip Loxce- 
worTu, 11 Park---entituled “ a particu- 
Jar account of the late War between the 
United States andGreat-Britain, from June 
1812, to February, 1815.” 


(Specimen of the Style.) 

9. Anp Packenham, the chief cap- 
tain of the host of Britain, made an end 
of addressing the officers and the sol- 
diers of the king. 


10. And it was in the one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteenth year of the 
Christian Hegira, in the first month of 
the year, and on the eighth day of the 
month, 


tl. When the mighty army of the 
king, which had moved out of the 
strong ships of Brisain, came to make 
conquest of the province of Columbia, 
which lieth to the south ;* 


12. And to place therein a princely 
ruler, and all manner of officers, the 
servants of the king, even unto a far- 
Satherer. 


13. ‘And they appeared before the 
camp of the children of Columbia, 
even the strong hold which JacKson, 
the chief captain, had fortified. 


14. Their polished steels, of fine 
workmanship, glittered in the sun, 
and the movement thereof was as the 
waving ofa wheat-fic!d, when the south 
Wind passeth gently over it. 


18. The fierceness of their coming 
was as the coming ofa thousand un 
tamed lions, which move majestically 
over the sandy deserts of Arabia. 


16. Andthe army rested upon the 
plains of Mac Prardies, nigh unto the 
Cypress Swamp, being about two 
leagues distant from the city. 


17. And it was about the rising of 
the sun, when the battering rams of the 





* New Orleans. 


\ 








king began to utter their noises; and 
the sound thereof was terrible as the 
roaring of lions, or the voice of many 
thunders, 


18. Moreover they sibeeine bombs 
and congreve-rockr te, weapons of des- 
truction, which were not known in the 
days of J ehoshaphat. 


19. Nevertheless the soul of Jackson 
failed him not, neither was: fre dis way- 
ed, for he was entrenched rownd about; 
and when he raised his hand he held 
every man’s heart therein. . 


20, And Jackson spake and said uns 
to his caprains of fifties and his cap- 
tains of hundreds, fear notm—we defend 
our LIvEs and our Liperty, and in 
that thing the Lord will not forsake us 


21. Therefore let every man be up. 
on his watch, and let the destroying 
engines now utter forth their thunders 
in abundance ;—and yercunning back- 


woods-men, who have known only 10 — 
hunt the squirrel, the wolf and the | 
deer, now pour forth your strength up- 


ow the mighty lion, that we may not be 
overconic ; 


22 Andas the black dustt cast upon 
a burning coal instantly incunreth into 
a flame, so was the spirit of the huse 
bandmen of the back woods | ol em 
lumbia. - 


* Powder. * Kentucky, Ohio, ke. 


Genius is the first order of intellect; 
Talent calls it forth, and Taste assigns 
to it the place in which it appears to 
the most cdvantage. 
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